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clay shall shrink in drying just as much 
as the stiffer clay, and no more ; this is 
essential to the production of a sound and 
level surface. The third or dry method 
is. a very remarkable one. When flint 
and fine clay are reduced to powder, and 
thoroughly mixed, they may be brought 
into a solid form by intense pressure, 
without any softening or liquefying pro- 
cess. The ground materials are mixed 
with the requisite coloring substances — 
black, red, blue, yellow, green, and so 
forth — and are then forced into small 
steel moulds with such enormous force as 
to reduce the powder to one fourth of its 
former bulk. Thus is produced an in- 
tensely hard and durable solid cube — or 
it may have a triangular, or a hexagonal, 
or a rhomboidal surface. Having thus 
provided himself with an army of tes- 
selse, little bits, the maker unites them 
into a slab by a substratum of cement, 
and lays this slab upon any prepared 
foundation. 



THE PRESS L\ T ANCIENT ROME. 

WTf^NDER this somewhat paradosi- 
n y\ y cal heading, the Ausland,. one of 
^XyJ the most prominent periodicals 
Ci^? of Germany, publishes some no- 
(Qj tices which throw quite an unex- 
ej pected light on several peculiar 
features of Roman life hitherto not suffi- 
ciently pointed out by the most sagacious 
writers on Roman antiquity. The matter 
is interesting enough, showing as it does 
that only as late as in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, modern civilization has, by the aid 
of steam and electricity, distanced in no 
great degree Roman civilization. The 
writer in the Ausland starts with the 
statement that in the time from Cicero 
up to Marcus Aurelius, scarcely less has 
been written and read than in our days. 
For this great extent of knowledge, he 
accounts by some peculiar domestic insti- 
tutions of Rome, not to be met with in 
the later periods of European history. 
Certainly there was no copyright in Rome, 
in the meaning of modern law, but copy- 
right existed as a matter of fact. Draw- 
ing off a single copy of a book would have 
proved far more expensive to an individ- 
ual than it did to the publisher carrying 
on his trade on a large scale. Hence the 
multiplying of manuscripts was not per- 
formed by transcribing singly, but by 
simultaneously dictating to a large num- 



ber of copyists. These copyists were 
slaves, and their labor was so exceedingly 
cheap as to supersede, in many respects, 
the work of machines. In extensive pub- 
lishing establishments there was often 
dictation to several hundred slaves at 
once. This circumstance may, at the 
same time, account for the very numer- 
ous mistakes in manuscripts of those 
times, which originated not so much in 
the similarity of grammatical forms, but 
of association. There is one other point 
to be considered. The kind of letters 
used in books were, as regards shortness 
and conciseness, equally proportioned to 
common current hand, as are the modern 
types to usual handwriting. Very nu- 
merous short-hand abbreviations, sought 
in the public schools, were employed, by 
dint of which copyists by profession ob- 
tained almost an incredible degree of de- 
spatch and celerity. Martial tells us that 
the second book of his epigrams, which 
numbers some 650 verses, did not cost 
more than about one hour to the copyist. 
Should it be supposed that there were 
simultaneously dictated to but 300 copy- 
ists, more than 1,500 copies of that book 
could have been easily obtained in one 
day, which proves to be more than the 
printing press could afford but a century 
ago. True, the rapidity of book manu- 
facturing was productive of great incor- 
rectness, but slave labor being so exceed- 
ingly cheap, it greatly lowered the prices 
of literary productions. Martial's Xenia, 
which, if liberally printed, will fill two 
print-sheets, and if compressedly printed, 
but one sheet, would then cost twenty- 
five cents. Of this, Martial grievously 
complains; he thinks the bookseller 
could easily afford to sell the pamphlet at 
half this price, still doing a profitable 
business, and giving, thereby, his work a 
larger circulation. From some remarks 
of Martial, it may be gathered, with cer- 
tainty, that authors received their regular 
fees from publishers. "Wealthy states- 
men, like Cicero, did not, as in our time, 
come in for a remuneration of their liter- 
ary lucubrations. Authors of fame were 
constantly bored for manuscripts. The 
passion for novelties was as buoyant as in 
modern times. This caused the bulk of 
literature to increase at a very rapid rate, 
and the satirists of the day were rich in 
commenting on the mania for writing and 
reading, and it is mentioned by them that 
the cheesemongers were not the least 
among the customers of the publishers. 



The bookstores and public libraries, con- 
nected with reading-rooms, were the ral- 
lying points and rendezvous of the literati. 
From Publius Victorinus, we learn that 
during the second and third century after 
Christ, there were in Rome alone, twenty- 
nine public libraries, many of which, as 
to the number of books, equalled the cel- 
ebrated Alexandrian Library, which is 
supposed to have contained 700,000 vol- 
umes. From this, the extent of litera- 
ture and want for reading may be easily 
concluded. In the writings of the archi- 
tect Vitruvius, we see it stated that every 
Roman, possessed of moderate means, had 
his separate library room in his house, 
and that a great many private libraries 
contained from twenty to thirty thou- 
sand volumes. 




THE ABOLISHMENT OF THE CAPITOL 
ART-COMMISSION. 

ONGRESS, at its last session, 
abolished the Art-Commission. 
Shocked at the monstrosities of 
the " decorations" of the Capitol, 
ordered by Capt. Meigs, the pre- 
vious session took the authority 
to decorate from the hands of the civil 
engineer, and committed it to a commis- 
sion of three artists. These proceeded to 
wprk early last summer, and voted as 
outre most of the ornamentation which 
glared upon the visiter from every ima- 
ginable wall and ceiling in the national 
building. They found fault with ogres, 
and naiads, and dryads, and heathen dei- 
ties, and Old World celebrities, which the 
foreigners, employed by Capt. Meigs, had 
paletted upon the walls, in shapes, and 
sizes, and predicaments, to make the very 
dome shake with laughter; while the 
"American Events," attempted to be 
painted upon wall and panel, were so un- 
mistakably foreigners' results, that the 
Commission had not even patriotism 
enough to perceive merit in them. Hence 
they reported to their countrymen a plan 
for undoing the work of the cheap Italians 
and Frenchmen (they " decorated" by the 
square yard, we believe,) and the country 
felt relieved at the report and prospect, 
even though the design was to undo what 
had been done at the expense of tens of 
thousands of dollars. 

But, the art-wisdom of our National 
Congress evidently felt ill at ease that 
three mere artists should propose such 



